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ABSTRACT 

what has been called bilingual education in this 
country presently has as its sole concern the linguistic performance 
of the student, thereby neglecting the inplementation of a coherent 
conceptual system which takes iOvto consideration the ways in which 
the student comes to understand ^he world around him. Furthermore, 
bilingual education has not been defined as a collective effort for 
the communication of sound teaching strategies and techniques for the 
bilingual and potentially-bilingual student; and it has not come to 
grips with the assessment proc4dures which are geared to the actual 
teaching/learning situation.; This paper argues that we must not allow 
the designation of bilingual education as solely a temporary measure, 
to be utilized until the stiident is capable of receiving instruction 
in English; making no effort' to maintain and enhance his command of 
the native language. To succleed, indeed, to survive, it must also be 
recognized as beneficial to the English-speaking majority as well as 
to the other language groups \which form such a significant part of 
odC society. Obviously a vali^l system of bilingual education de^nands 
pervasive change throughout the educational system, in the attitude 
of society, in government policy, and in the economic priorities of 
the stats. (Author/AM) 
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KATIOKAL RSRSreCTIVE ON BILINGUAL EDU(MIO:^ 

by 

PROFESSOR JOSE A. VAZQUEZ 
Coordinator, Bilingual Education & TESOL Programs 
Hunter College of CUNY 

presented at 

THE BILIKCUAL PROi^ESSIOIiAL DEVELOPMENT PHOGRAll SYMPOSIUM 
an BILINGUAL EDUCATION 

heM on Saturday, May 10th, 1975 
at the United Nations International School, IViC 
sponsored by BFDP of Hunter Col3.ece 



With the passage of the Bilingual Educat''on Act, Title VTI of EO'^A, Ijllin-ual 
education becriae a national reality in 19^3, trifrseriiig progran^.atic activity 
in this educational process throuchout the country. Tliis act recosniros the 
"nee43 and strengths of children with limited English speaking ability in cur 
schools /and provides funds for the implerentation of bilin-ual educatioi] pro- 
grains. Since its enactment, other federal and state legislation has been 
passed to broaden the scope and extent of bilingiva education. 

Recent Supreme Court ayd Iw.-er federal court decisions have buttressed the po- 
sition taken by Concress by nandating that local eoveriunents have the responsi- 
bility to provide bilingual educatio/i for pupilr. who cannot understand instruc- 
tion in English. 

That this is significant and historic progress cannot be denied. But btfo-e ve 
become too' congratulotorj', vs must see it for vhat it is: Steps in A ^Journey, 
not arrival at the dc^inaiion. 

No matter vhere we go in the USA and its territories to look at bilingual pro- 
greais, we will find that, if not all, the vast majority are funded prinoiprOJy 
with Title VII monies. Tne location and lingui."i3c orientation of fedcruUy- 
funded procrP.3S has reflected the concentration of Spanish-spcaKing psoples in 
the USA. Such program reach the greatest density in Texas and California, 
followed by New York. But the differences between Texas, Californlu, Kcw York, 
Florida, Illlik)is, or wherever ore not distinct enough to merit a detailed con- 
trast. The most significant albeit rare aspect of thene programs is the inclu- 
sion of English-speaking students not rer.di3y identifiable on the bncio of 
ethnicity in the cI'iks ca-sposition. Wien this occvrc, it elcvMcs the poten- 
tial of bilingual education fron tlic position of rv.r-ajatlon for fiti- to eti- 
rlchnent for all. This, I believe is f-s it cho.ld be; indeed, as mfr.uBl be. 
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Ip'the fiscal year 197U-75, $68 million vas appropriated to fund 330 bilingual 
projects throughout the United States, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and 
trust territories. Forty-two languages v.'.rc irivolvcd, tventy-thrce of them 
Indian. For the fiscal year 1975-76, there vill be $85 million spent for^i- 
lingual education. 

However, the current Title VII giiidelii)es seem to favor the relegation of bi- 
lingual education to a compensatory role; to wit, from the 1975-76 guidolines: 

"(1) A program of bilingual educa;^ion mey rvike provision for the 
voluntary enrollment to a limited degree therein, on a regular 
basis, of children whose language is English, in order that they 
nay acquire an understanding of the cultural heritage of the chil- 
dren of liMted English-speaking abilitj' for \ihom the particular 
prc«raia of bilingual education is designed. In determining eli- 
gibility to participate in such programs, priority shall be given 
to the children whose language is other than English. In no event 
shall the procram be designed for ths purpose of tea(fhin2 a foreign 
language to English-speaking chil''-ren. 

"(2) In such courses or subjects of study as art, rusic, and 
physical education, e program of bilingual education shall cake 
provision for the participtttion of children of limited Englieh- 
speaking ability in regular classes." 

Compare this, if you will, to tho prior guidelines: 
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. "(3) Children whose dominant language is English and who attend 
schools In the project area should be sncouraged to participate, 
and provision should he made for their participation in order to 
enhance the bilingual and bicultural aspects of the program. 

"The number of monolingual English-speaking participants will 
depend upon various factors including the size of the project, 
the present school enrollment ratio of these studeirts to chil- 
dren vbose dominant language is not English, and the degreo of 
parent and student interest in the^rpgram, 

•'Under no circumstances should children vhose dominant languoee 
is not English be segregated for the entire school day for pur- 
poses of classroom instruction vhen monolingual English-spealtinj 
children attend schools in the project area. However, a limited - 
period of grouping for specific instructional activities is not 
precluded." 

may conclude that initially the federal guidelines emphasized the dcairabil» 
ity of integrating Iliiglish monolingual students into bilingual classes \rith stu- 
dents from the identifiable ethnolinguistic group to be served. 

BillnGual education, as promulgated today by these major funding patterns, is more 
a political effort than' the sound educational process it should be. I am not 
ijBplying that bilingual education as a transitional measure is altojethcr wi-ong. 
I am singjOy stating that this is not all there is to it, and furthcraore, it 
cannot be looked upon as a panacea to cure aU the ills of our educational 
system. Ohe major contribution in those pact five years of funding has been 
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the creation of sone materials and the draining of personnel to carry out pro- 
granmatic activity. The decisioh Gccms not to have been reached ac to vhether 
ve are prograjianins to phase out the ^*ole process or to capitalize on its ini- 
tial accoaiplishiacnts." 

We must reme^er that the theory of intervention or coicpensatory education as 
usually stated in the 1960's, reasoned that a lai-ge nunber of children from im- 
poverished hemes were failing in school because they wore crowing up in a "dis- 
advantaged" or "deprived eiviroiiment whicli did not provide the stimuli neces- 
saiy for academic success. 

According to T.P. Carter ( fexican /jnDrlcans in School: A KiBtory of Educational 
Neglect , 1970) this theory underlying conpensatory education inplies that cer- 
tain nurturing cultures do not provide the necessary influence to make chil- 
dren successful in scliool or acceptable in the major society. It is further 
implied that the principal role of the school is to act as the first in a 
chain of influences vhich will cause "disadvantaged" children to accept middle- 
class culture. It is the school's function in society to reeducate these chil- 
dren. Also implicit is the assumption that the school is essentially satis- 
factory as it now exists and that it is a valid representation of A^orican cul- 
ture. Thus the theories underlying ccaspanaztory education and the tvo vari- 
ants of the melting-pot theory clearJy and m-Jitually reinforce the conception 
of each that something about the child is wrong and that the school represents 
the cultural standart to \Mcli all mxat conform. 

We Bunt not perpatuate these false assumptions which influence teacher e?qr>ccta- 
t^.ons and parental attitudes. If reshaping is to take place, it must be the 
school, the most visible social institutioii in the corrsmnit'j, institutions of. 
higlier learning, and educational policy caters that change, not the student. 
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If languages other than English are viewed as the disease of the poor or dis- 
advantaged, it is futile to treat them with superficial expoi^ures to their 
languages, as in the process of building up a natural immunity. Ihis ulti- 
mately leads to the eradication of these languages, and realistically there 
are other, ©ore drastic tut less expensive treatsients to cure the use of a 
native tongue. If the is to be an English-only policy, one should never 
refer to the xnsans by which it is achieved as bilingual education. Arc /vp 
coamitted to the perpetuation of the fallacy, or are we ready to-recxcuuino the 
concept? 

To summarize: V/hat has been called bilingual education in this country pres- 
ently hf*s as its sole concern the linguistic performance of the student, there- 
by neglecting the ijnpleinentation of a coherent conceptual system which takes 
into consideration the ways in which the student co:iies to understand the world 
around h.*!n. Furthermore, bilingual education has not been defined es a collec- 
tive effort for the ccraemication of sound teaching strategies and techniques 
for the bilingual and potentially bilingual student; and it has not come to 
grips with assessment procedures which are geared to the actual teaching/learn- 
ing situation. 

It is the apex of Ajricrican ethnocentrism to look upon the linguisticcilly differ- 
ent student solely as a "language problem." He or she must be considered as a 
total student with the strength of having learned a language and the potential 
for becocDing bi- or even multilingual. We imst not allow the designation of bi- 
lingual education as solely a temporary measure, to be utilized until the stu- 
dent is capable of receiving instruction in Knglich; maldng no effort to noin- 
tain and enhance his/her coriiaand of the native lansuage. 
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Moreover, the unrealistic tins-fraaes desicned by vell-intentioned administra- 
tors in order to got conpetetive soft money for program implem-ntation have . 
maximized this distortion. Far too often third graders have been pre-tested, 
usually vlth irrelevant standardized tests, in NoveiLber, \ath the . liypothesis 
t that by the time for post-t<^stins in liay tboy ^^U1 have edvanced two years in 
reading. This is the consequence of a pattern of funding based primrily, if 
not exclusively, on a very narrow interpretation of gain. The total person is 
ignored. Are ve' assessing human development or products on an assembly line? ^ 

There is no dacibt that large numbers of disadvantaccd students, the consequen- 
ces of vhose need is most apparent;, lack facility in English. For these" utu- 
dents, there is no question that their educational process must not be fur- 
ther delayed or minimized and that they must be tavi^ht most subjects in their 
native tongues vhile syst erratically acquiring English as a seco?id languace. If 
we carefully exaiaine the lau Decision in San Francisco, the Consent Deere? be- 
tween ASPIRA and the New York City Board of Education, and many other c'lscs in 
which the courts have ruled in favor of the student of lifted English spesiing 
ability, we will see that, ^Jhilo they help segments of the student population 
in dire need to some extent, this is not enough. Bilingual education, placed 
in the compensatory category (l am referring to transitional programs) co,n best 
be described as an attempt to "patch up," b-.t- it will never give us the qtiilt. 

In any analysis of the rationale behind bilingual cross-cultural education in 
the USA, we must distinguish betvreen the political pressures whi.ch have left 
their ix:print on the moveuKnt and the pedagogical end sociological bases which 
would justify' acceding to those prcssm-ec. In the past decade (l^j5-7ii), moct 
of the pressures for language maintenance proartuns have been brought to boar 
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by minority groups. As exfunples, one mtiy: consider the roles played by Spanish- 
speaking voters in promoting bilingual education prosrams in New York City and 
the Southwest. These last ten years are unique in our history, since the lan- 
guage issues has finally moved into the arena of social issues/social needs. 

Also in the past decade, the heichtened conciousness of ethnicity has caused 
other languages and other cultures to be viewed as worthy of maintenance and 
enhancement. Those of us who strongly advocate this principle must categori- 
cally deny bilingual education for compensatory and transitional purposes • 

There is a chronic state in which the individual, wlien society fails to incor- 
porate him/her, becomes alienated from it. He or she then exists in a condition 
of anccde. No less personally eiffecting but even stronger in consequences, 
when a group loses its bond of language or culture through repression by the 
larger society or laqk of kno\/ledge of the option of maintenance, this condi- 
tion of disorientation, anxiety, and isolation can reach epidemic proportions* 
Normative standards became weak or lacking; and society is reciprocated for its 
inaccesibility \rita widespread social ills. The remedy lies in pluralism, 
which, pervading society, can lead to a constructive individual and group con- 
ciousness that preventa ancsnie as it pronotes social integration. 

^•aiile I om not without questions as to the future of "bilingual education, I am 
convinced that to succeed, indeed, to survive in this country, it must be recog- 
nized OS beneficial to the En^ilish-speakir^ majority as veil as to the other 
language g- oups which form such a significant part of our society. Cor-.oensa- 
tory education promoted as bilingual education vfill not solve the prdbleirg of 
the English langMage learners; neither ^\rL 11 it meet their bacic educational 
needs. But is the United States ready for bilingual education as cnrichi^snt? 
Or vill we and our coLleeguec in the field of education reject the corcept 
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because of personal inadequacies and *biar-es7 

Finally, after all these comments, you r^y ask, "How can we attain that -which 
you describe as bilingual education 'for the cnrichirent of aU and not as re- 
mediation for some'?" Only through a cohesive effort on the part of thcise 
of us vho care to change, at school,' district, state, and federal levels, cdu^ ^ 
cational policy vherein decision-nakers continue to isolate bilingu?)!. -education 
as a linguistic phencoenon, a tool to be einplcyed for quick acsiiailation. 

0 

i 

It is obvious that a valid system of bilingual educatior^ demnds ps-rvasive 
change throughout the educatioiitp. system, in the attitude of society, in govern- 
ment policy, and, last but certJiinly not leasi, in tne economic priorities of 



the state. 



These, changes must begin in the classrooa: teachers and learning situations, 
curricula and materials, the time spent in school must insure luutual understand- 
ing among the students, the school, and the community. We wiU not achieve 
these goals mereOy by translating curricula into Albanian, C?iinese, French, 
Greek, or Spanish, or vhile ignoring the socio-economic milieu in which the 
student lives within and outside of the classroom. If the school is to become 
an instrument pf social change , it must advance the concept of a pluralistic 
society;' a society ir| which future generations will be able Effectively and 
truly to cora^iunicate. We cannot afford to continue the practice of isolating 
students into social cubicles, but must bring them instead into an arena in 
which they may interact, a forum in which them may learn, a point of debarkation 
for meaningful, productive adult lives. 
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